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THE ROUND TABLE 



A SUGGESTION FOR THE INDUCING OF A READING HABIT IN 
HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 

After a few years' experience as a high-school teacher, almost anyone 
finds himself firmly convinced that children and the kind of literature 
offered to them by the old-fashioned English course are much like vinegar 
and salad oil. In each case only vigorous effort will induce combination. 
In each case high seasoning is necessary to make the mixture pleasant. 
In each case, also, only a short time after the effort has ceased, nothing 
but its renewal will continue the fusion. The one ingredient, vinegar 
or children, sinks to the bottom, carrying the seasoning, or the teacher's 
personality (oh, overworked word!); while the other ingredient, oil or 
literature, floats in more or less connected globules on top. 

Teachers all over the country are voicing this complaint. Moreover, 
continual naive remarks of high-school girls and boys show the effect of 
the well-meant plans of scholarly men, who think to find in our adoles- 
cent youth the literary enthusiasm supposedly animating their own 
breasts. 

Clearly the thing to do is to change the course, to use literature, 
classic and modern, which with less driving and more pleasure will bring 
better results. By betteT results I mean a reading habit and a taste for 
something different from the vaudeville kind of literature to be found in 
the many magazines and books whose covers are decorated by girls of 
insipid beauty, Paquin gowns, and impossible proportions. 

But though most thinking teachers are ready to escape the evil of 
uniformity, the school powers that walk the earth move slowly or not 
at all. Change the course ? Change the course! In the meantime our 
pupils, having laboriously conned their lessons in the Essay on Addison 
or Paradise Lost are either not reading at all, or are spending their leisure 
time on certain money-making books which infest our literature and ruin 
the ideals of our young people. 

Of course, there is the " outside reading list." That helps somewhat, 
but not enough. Some of the lighter-weight books, having been gingerly 
tried by the courageous or conscientious few, acquire a reputation out of 
proportion to their merit. All the pupils read those or none, except in 
time of impending disaster when "she" announces a book report. That 
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danger faced and conquered some way, calm descends. Until the next 
flutter of the same kind the pupils again read nothing. At least, they 
read only those books and magazines whose highly colored decorations 
remind one of the violet colored wrappers in which harmful toilet articles 
are offered to gullible womankind. 

In the face of this situation some other method of getting pupils to 
read seems desirable. Individual recommendation generally succeeds, 
for girls and boys who like to read really desire guidance. To be sure, 
they cannot all appreciate Les miserables, or Henry Esmond, or The Mill 
on the Floss. Nevertheless, many of those who are able to do so have 
never heard of these books, and their pleasure in reading them is always 
manifest. Those who do not enjoy books are often young persons in 
whose reading no one has ever taken any interest. To many of the 
latter a book like The Prince and the Pauper, Little Women, The Story 
of a Bad Boy, The Secret Garden, or Treasure Island opens, if not a new 
heaven, at least, a new earth. 

This method seems but a substitute for what could be done in an 
English course. Yet, after all, it is satisfactory. It quickens the 
imaginations of the readers and deepens their sympathies. It helps 
them to see a difficulty more easily and, perhaps, to find the way out. 
It shows some of the mentally stagnant that the world is not bound by 
their narrow horizons. Best of all, it gives to these growing minds a 
source of pleasure and profit which will never fail. 

It would appear that we can no longer dodge the question. A large 
proportion of school children come from homes where their reading is 
not guided. We cannot trust most English courses to cultivate in boys 
and girls a reading taste for what is worth while. If the individual 

teachers do not accomplish this, who will ? 

Helen Ferro 
Washington Irving High School 
New York City 



INSPIRATIONAL THEME-GRADING 

Upon entering our state university, I was initiated into the daily 
theme system. Up to that time, I had written a few "papers" and 
"essays," usually graded on the merit of the thought set forth in them. 
"Themes," examined according to a mysterious standard of excellence 
as to style, organization of thought, power of sincere expression, good 
taste, or what not, were new to me. 

The work of writing daily themes proved not to be irksome; in fact 



